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BERR-YMEAD PRIORY. 
BY Migs PARDOE, 


Anour five miles from the’metropolis, and 
Situated at the foot of the gentle eminence 
which is crested by the pleasant village of 
, Stands a castellated mansion, sur- 
“founded by ancient and massive elms. The 
eye of the traveller cannot fail to be at- 
ttacted to a spot so replete with beauty, and 
VOL. XL. 


presenting, in its bowery and hoary-looking 


shadows, so calm and striking a contrast 
from the obtrusive and suburban 
villas which have grown up fangi, of 
late ig 
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screen of foliage turns aside from the var- 
nished pillars and glittering casements. At 
Berrymead, all is still, and calm, and sub- 
dued, save the voices of the singing-birds, 
which make music day and night among 
the giant elms ; the cawing of the rooks, in 
the old avenue; and the glad laughter of 
childhood, as it peals out upon the sunny 
lawns, or from the bosom of the sparkling 
and murmuring sheet of water, which spreads 
its fair expanse to catch the breath of the 
passing breeze, and then escapes with a 
gentle rush to join the placid stream of the 
Brent. But, although attracted by the 
beauty of the spot, and induced to linger, 
by the intrinsic charm of its soft and har- 
monious aspect, few of those who turn an 
admiring eye upon Berrymead are aware 
that the picturesque and graceful pile pos- 
sesses an attraction still greater than its 
loveliness, and that the soil on which they 
stand is classic ground. 

We do not mean to inform our readers 
that Major Sturgeon, of heroic memory, on 
his marches and countermarches “ from 
Acton to Ealing, and from Ealing to 
Acton,” bivouacked his warlike followers 
beneath the bowery branches of the fea- 
thered elms, or “ fared sumptuously” in the 
hospitable halls of Berrymead: our memories 
are still more retrogressive; and we are 
about to retrace its history to a far more 
remote period, when the “fat beeves” of the 
lordly abbot of this fair priory made goodly 
cheer in the convent refectory. 

In those days, the pleasant little hamlet 
of Acton was known by its original desig- 
nation of Oaktown, and was celebrated for the 
number and magnificence of the stately trees 
whence it derived a name, which was after- 
wards corrupted intoits present orthography. 
The sweetest section of the valley see 
which the village is approached was at once, 
as is usual throughout all countries wherein 
conventual communities are to be found, 
selected by the brotherhood of Berrymead for 
the erection of their monastic home. Every 
requisite of enjoyment and comfort was to 
be found there: a clear stream of running 
water; lordly trees, planted: by the hand of 
that noblest of designers, nature ; silence, un- 
broken save by the melody of the song-birds, 
whose matin hymn uprose to heaven like 
incense; and solitude, amid the bright and 
the beautiful things of earth, which made to 
the soul of piety an altar of every secluded 
nook, and an undying orison of praise of 
every gushing forth of the adoring spirit. 

Proud was the pile which rose amid the 
woods at the foot of Oaktown. Its vast 
cloisters stretched far upon the rise of the 
gentle eminence, and where now a fair 
meadow basks in the sunshine, with the 
cattle browsing upon its luxurious sward, 
once stood the “ Square of the Fountains,” 
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where several marble basins, filled to the 
brim with clear and sparkling water, wooed 
the pale lip of the gray-garbed ascetic, as 
he wandered with his missal or his rosary 
over the marble-paved enclosure. 
Far-reaching subterraneans, one of which 
is asserted to have reached from the priory 
to the church upon the hill, and which was 
closed by the present proprietor, still exist 
in different parts of the grounds, and a 
vaulted passage, extending along three sides 
of the mansion, has been traversed by the 
writer of this sketch within the last month. 
It abuts upon a lower arch, now built up, 
and apparently opening into another pas- 
sage tending towards the main road. An- 
cient coins have been repeatedly dug up 
during the progress of recent improve- 
ments ; nor can there be any doubt that the 
spot would prove a rich field for the an- 
tiquary, were a regular search to be insti- 


. tuted for its buried relics. 


All record of the brotherhood of Berry- 
mead has now passed away, save that which 
exists in oral tradition; but the associations 
of the Priory are no less interesting from 
the period in which it ceased to be a reli- 
gious house ; and by one of those mutations 
of destiny to which lands, as well as indivi- 
duals, are so frequently subjected, passed 
into the possession of the laity, and became 
a domestic residence. 

In 1679, “the one and thirtieth year of 
the reigne of our Soveraigne Lord Charles 
the Second,” we find “ Sir John Wynn, of 
Watstow, in the county of Denbigh, Knight 
and Baronett,” disposing of “ all that mes- 
suage and all those lands lying neer and ad- 
joyning to the said house, commonly called 
or knowne the name of Berrymead, 
purchased of ‘John Trovor, Esq.,” to “ the 
right reverend father in God, William 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough,” (afterwards 
Bishop of Norwich,) by whom it was, 
in 1686, sold to Sir Thomas Clarges. 

This is the first deed of transfer now in 
existence, though it is evident that had not 
the estate been secular property long before 
so comparatively recent a period, authentic 
records would not be wanting of its mo- 
nastic occupancy. 

In 1695, Berrymead was conveyed from 
Gertrude, Dowager Marchioness of Halifax, 
to her son, as by will of her lord, for a con- 
sideration of 1100/.; and in 1707, it was 
sold by the said “ Marquesse of Halifax to 
the Right Hon. Evelyn, Earle of Kingston- 
upon-Hull, for a term of 500 years ;” who 
in his last testament, bearing date 1725, 
thus makes over the estate:— 

“ And as for a testimony of my great af- 
fection for my said dear wife, I do hereby 
give, devise, and bequeath all that my ca- 
pital messuage or mansion-house, with the 
outhouses and garden, and the lands and 
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ands thereunto belonging or therewith 
used, situate, lying, and being at Acton, in 
the county of Middlesex, unto my said dear 
wife, for and during her natural life, and 
immediately after her decease unto suchone 
or more of my grandchildren and children 
hereinafter named—viz., Evelyn, Marquess 
of Dorchester; Lady Frances Pierrepoint, 
his sister; Evelyn, Lady Gower; Frances, 
Countess of Marr; Lady Mary Wortley, 
Lady Caroline Pierrepoint, and Lady Anne 
Pierrepoint, for such estate and estates, and 
in such shares and proportions as my said 
dear wife shall, by any deed or writing, &c. 
* * * And in default of such a nomination, 
limitation, direction, or appointment, then 
I give and devise the said messuage, lands, 
and premises at Acton aforesaid unto my 
said grandson, Evelyn, Marquess of Dor- 
chester, and the heirs male of his body.” 

The last clause of the ducal testament 
might, however, have been omitted, as the 
duchess, by a will made at Paris in 1728, 
bequeathed the estate of Be ead to her 
two daughters, the Ladies Caroline and 
Anne Pierrepoint; or, on condition of the 
elder paying over to the Right Hon. Heary 
Lord Viscount Palmerston, the sum of 
15002. in six months after she attained her 
majority, “ unto and for the benefit of the 
said Lady Anne,” to the Lady Caroline 
singly, and her heirs for ever. The pro- 

arrangement was made; and, under 
the will of the said Lady Caroline, “ Acton 
House,” as the estate was then called, be- 
came the property of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague. 

These were the palmy days of Berry- 
mead Priory, when the future delineator of 
Eastern manners, the courtly ambassadress, 
the fair classic, and the coquettish bandier 
of free jests and cutting.sarcasms, wandered 
en chatelaine amid its ancient trees and on 
the banks of its miniature lake, capping 
verses like a college student, and dotting 
down the elegant follies of her acquaint- 


~ ance with a pen as piquante as her eyes. 


To the Lady Mary the present mansion is 
indebted for its principal drawing-room, 
which was built under her superintendence, 
and is a noble specimen of the simple Gothic. 
Indeed, so beautiful was it considered by 
architectural amateurs, that George the 
Third honoured the Priory with a visit, in 
order to inspect it, and expressed himself 
greatly delighted at the fine effect produced 
by its monastic character. It still remains 
in precisely the same state; and its elabo- 
rately groined roof, whose clustered arches 
are terminated by graceful pilasters, and 
enriched by ornamental carving, is the ad- 
miration of every visitor. 

rrymead was a favourite resi- 
dence of its fair owner there cannut be a 
doubt, for allusion is made more than once 
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in her letters to “the house at Acton ;” 
and it is on record, that Pope passed a con- 
siderable time with her in this suburban re- 
treat, and planted many of the trees with 
his own hands, and that Dr. Young was her 
frequent guest; while it is fair to infer, that 
not a few of the wits and savans of the day 
must have congregated about her shrine. 

In our own time, the Priory has been 
tenanted by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, 
who rented it for several years ; and it was 
recently the property of a gentleman whose 
literary and scientific tastes had surrounded 
him with some of the first talent in the 
country, while the grace and loveliness of 
his fair partner shed over the elegant hos- 
pitality of Berrymead a sweet and social 
enjoyment, which will never be forgotten 
by those who were happy enough to share 
It. 


The most remarkable fact, however, con- 
nected with the Priory, is still to be stated; 
for it is about to revert to its original pur- 
pose as a monastic house, having been pur- 
chased, after centuries of secular tenancy, 
by the sisterhood of Le Sacré Ceur de 

esus, in order to form a branch convent 
from their principal and extensive esta- 
on a near the Chamber of Deputies at 
aris, 


The glad laughter of childhood will be 
superseded by the sound of prayer; the 
glittering of jewels and the rustling of silks 
exchanged for the robe of serge and the 
cowl of linen; and where wit has exhila- 
rated, and genius has poured forth its golden 
store upon the tide of converse, the breviary 
and the missal, the morning mass and the 
evening vesper, will fill up the day, and 
Berrymead Priory will again be numbered 
among those things which are “in the 
world, and yet not of it.” 


THE TWO JANIZARIES. 


Art the close of a beautiful day in autumn, 
some of the principal inhabitants of the vil- 
lage of Boodja, near Smyrna, were seated 
in front of one of the cafés, enjoying the 
freshness of the evening breeze, as it rustled 
through the tall cypresses that overshadow 
the white houses Hi the village. In the dise 
tance the eye could discover the dark and 
lofty citadel of Smyrna, perched like the 
eyry of an eagle on the summit of an im- 
mense chain of mountains, on which the 
rays of the setting sun seemed to linger, as 
if loth to leave so sublime a scene. A deep 
silence, broken only now and then by some 
pious ejaculation, was observed by the group 
of mussulmen who were seated in front of 
the café. Their whole attention seemed to 
be absorbed in watching the smoke as it 
rose from their chibouques. In the midst of 
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them was Namuk-Aga, a venerable old 
man, who had formerly been the com- 
mandant of the village, which office he had 
resigned to his eldest son. He inhabited in 
the neighbourhood of the café a palace, 
which was furnished with all the luxury and 
splendour of the east; yet every evening, 
before the hour of prayer, he left his palace 
to go and visit those whose judge and ruler 
he had formerly been, because he knew that 
he had, by his impartial and merciful ad- 
ministration of justice, secured to himself 
the love and respect of his fellow-citizens. 
He was seated between two boys, who were 
both blind. Their father had been a jani- 
zary, and was killed in the service of 
Kratib-Zabé, the unfortunate Bey of Smyrna. 
One of them was called Moussa, and the 
other Daoud. They fulfilled, alternately, in 
the mosque, the office of muezzin, and were 
venerated almost as much as the old aga 
himself, on account of their rigid observance 
of the Koran. The rest of the company 
was composed of rich merchants and young 
effendis. Soon afterwards they were joined 
by a couple of travellers, who in passing by 
were invited by Namuk to refresh them- 
selves before they proceeded further on 
their journey. One of them had his clothes 
very much torn, and his hair in disorder. 
He seemed as if he had undergone great 
fatigue both of body and mind. His 
features wore an expression of sadness and 
humility ; but at times they would assume 
an air of pride, which indicated that he had 
not always been in so humble a condition 
as he then was. The other, though evi- 
dently much further advanced in life, had 
none of those traces of sorrow and suffering 
that were so evident in his companion. 
After they had partaken of the refresh- 
ments that were offered to them, the 

oungest turned to Namuk, placed his 

nd on his breast, and said, “ May all 
the blessings of Allah light on thy head! 
Thou hast given to the poor travellers 
as welcome a reception as if they had 
come laden with riches and clothed in 
power. We are grateful to thee for thy 
charity. My name is Zeangir, and that of 
my companion, Bayezid. I am going to 
Smyrna to kneel on the tomb of my brother, 
who died defending his master. He left 
two children, with whom, if they are still 
alive, I hope, after all my troubles, to pass 
the remainder of my life. But let the 
decrees of Allah be accomplished! I met 
Bayezid at Rhodes, who, like me, was 
returning from Beyruth. Since then, he 
has not quitted me a single instant, and has 
gp to accompany me as far as Smyrna. 

ow, if thou wilt permit me, I will inform 
thee by what means I was plunged into mi- 
sery. This confidence I have already re- 
fused to Bayezid; but thy benevolence 
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assures me thou wilt sympathize with me in 
my distress.” During this address, the 
whole of the company was remarkably 
attentive, and at its close replied by marks 
of warm approbation. Namuk, moved with 
the melancholy of Zeangir, signified his 
willingness to listen to him; and Bayezid 
sat motionless, with his eyes cast down, 
lending his utmost attention to what was 
passing. By this time the sun had sunk 
below the horizon, and Daoud was warned 
that it was the fourth hour of prayer. He 
arose and without a guide went to the 
mosque, ascended to the highest gallery of 
the minaret, and pronounced in a fervent 
manner the summons to prayer. At this 
appeal, every one prostrated himself, and 
repeated in a low voice the evening prayer. 
Daoud then returned slowly to the front of 
the café, sat down, and awaited patiently 
the recital of Zeangir. After the lapse of a 
few minutes, Zeangir, addressing himself to 
Namuk, said, “ Alas! had I not in an evil 
hour, under the guidance of love and ambi- 
tion, visited the metropolis of the sultans, I 
might now be reclining in the lap of prospe- 
rity—but that which is written is inevitable! 
Before I entered on the career which ulti- 
mately lured to my ruin, I was quietly 
pie, han Smyrna. One evening, as I 
was sailing close to the shore, in the Bay of 
Smyrna, I saw two black slaves descending 
from the town, carrying a magnificent palan- 

uin. They were escorted by a troop of 
Tedinesies, under the command of the bey 
himself. When they reached the beach, 
they embarked on board a small vessel, and 
put off to a ship that was lying at anchor 
not far from land. As they were passing 
by me, the wind blew aside the curtain 
of the palanquin, and disclosed to my view 
a young lady of exquisite beauty, who, I 
was informed, was the niece of Keatib- 
Zaba, and that she was going to be married 
to the Aga of the Janizaries of Stumboul. 
It would be impossible to describe the 
effect that this young lady’s appearance had 
upon me. For a few moments I lost all 
consciousness of what was passing around 
me ; and when I recovered from my reverie, 
I resolved that she should become my wife, 
or that I would die in the attempt. When 
I had formed this determination, I hastened 
on board a vessel which was about to set 
sail for Stamboul, and arrived there the 
same day. On the following one, most 
of the inhabitants of Stamboul, impelled by 
curiosity, were assembled at an early hour 
to catch a glimpse of their Aga’s intended 
bride during the ceremony of landing. I 
took my stand amongst them, and was for- 
tunate enough to procure a place close to 
where the procession had to pass. At last, 
she came, all radiant with youth and beauty. 
Her eyes met mine with a look of recogni- 
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tion, and her countenance became troubled. 
Oh, Allah! I read in that glance that she 
did not regard me with indifference. At 
that moment I was supremely happy. I 
had in imagination made my way to fame 
and fortune, was loaded with honours by 
the sultan, and by his authority I had the 
marriage dissolved which prevented me 
from espousing her whom I had resolved 
should be mine—then I presented myself to 
her in all the splendour of my rank, wooed, 
and was accepted by her. I was, however, 
not allowed to indulge | in this dream. 
The sad reality of my condition soon stared 
me in the face: I was without money and 
without friends, and was obliged to solicit 
the Aga to be enrolled amongst the Janiza- 
ries. My youth and appearance seemed to 
please him. Besides, he thought that being 
young, and not having mixed much with 
the Janizaries, I was the more likely to be- 
come a willing instrument in his hands 
in effecting the great changes which the 
Sultan Mahmoud had at that time in con- 
templation. This idea, which I then partly 
divined, pleased me much; because I 
thought I saw in it the means of furthering 
my own projects. In the course of my 
rambles through the town, I heard it ru- 
moured that in looking over the archives of 
the empire, some old military rules, resem- 
bling in a great measure the military disci- 
pline of the Russians, had been discovered ; 
and that the divan, by the express order of 
the sultan, was considering the propriety of 
introducing them amongst the Janizaries. 
Feiguing not to believe this rumour, I in- 
formed the Aga of it, and received from 
him a severe reprimand, with the strict 
injunction that I was not to speak of it 
amongst my comrades. But I could easily 
see, notwithstanding the displeasure of the 
that he was not sorry to learn the 
Opinions of the Janizaries.on the great 
changes about to be introduced. I often 
took occasion to revert to this report, 
always feigning not to put any faith in it. 
is manner I studied the habits and 
opinions of my master, gained his con- 
fidence, and r a short time, by pro- 
fessing to be passionately fond of flowers, I 
succeeded in inducing the eunuchs and 
slaves employed about the harem to admit 
me into the garden. At first, I only visited 
those parts of.the garden which were the 
most remote from the ladies’ apartments. 
By this display of prudence, I effectually 
lulled all suspicion, and was soon after 
allowed to wander alone in the garden. 
One evening, as I was taking my accus- 
tomed walk round the harem, I espied the 
niece of Keatib-Zaba sitting in an alcove. 
I flew to her, and falling on — 
dared to avow my passion. .D. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE WAR AT AFFGHANISTAN ; 
OR, 
THE REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES HALL, 
LATE QUARTER-MASTER SERGEANT OF 
THE FOURTH LIGHT DRAGOONS. 
(Continued from p. 247.) 
Let us now turn to another class of an 
eastern tribe, as they were pretty numerous 
during our stay in Tatta. The Jugglers of 
Asia have been extolled for their wonderful 
performance of legerdemain ; and this praise 
has not been awarded them without their 
meriting it. The snake-charmer, uniting 
in himself the various mysterious branches 
of the juggler, the balancer, and the - 
nasiast, excels alike in each of these 
respective branches; and many singular 
feats are performed by them which are truly 
astonishing. Amongst the rest, the follow- 
ing ranks as being rather singular:—A 
juggler, attended by another man beating a 
tom tom or drum, three boys, each about 
seven years of age, and one little girl, appa- 
rently about five, the whole laden with the 
necessary implements of their profession, 
came to exhibit. The man with the tom 
tom proceeded to charm his anditors by 
beating most lustily. After having collected 
a tolerable number of spectators, he com- 
menced proceedings by the usual tricks of 
conjuring — swallowing swords, balancing 
tops, while spinning, on his nose. At length, 
after his first collection of money had been 
made, he seemed to enter into the spirit of 
his mysteries, and promising to exhibit 
something worthy of a second donation, 
proceeded to make an entirely clear s of 
at least thirty feet in diameter In the 
centre of this circle he sat down, having an 
oblong square basket and lid about two feet 
long and one broad, together with a sharp- 
pointed sword, which he laid on the ground 
while he exhibited the basket to the spec- 
tators, in order that they might be satisfied 
it was perfectly empty. ving received 
this assurance, he addressed himself to his 
task, during the whole of the time of which 
performance, not a single soul but one girl 
(who was the one who had. arrived with 
him) was allowed to enter the circle. The 
conjuror, calling the little girl to him from 
the outside of the space left clear for his 
manceuvres, whither the whole of his assist- 
ants had been sent, reprimanded her for a 
fault — she had ened et meen 
day. The poor girl depreca is anger ; 
but the more po ai ~ made, the pa 
furious the man became. At length rage 
seemed + pws his whole frame—his eyes 
rolled wildly, his lan became uncon- 
nected, his accents c , and violent 
impetuous passions seemed to have assumed 
the control of his whole actions. The poor 
creature threw herself upon the ground 
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trembling and crying; but nothing seemed 
to soften or lessen the passion of this infu- 
riated demon in human shape. At length 
he appeared to lose all guard over his con- 
duct ; and rushing wildly forward, he seized 
the poor trembling girl, and hurled her into 
the basket, covered the lid over her, and 
placed his foot upon the basket. He then 
asked her two or three questions, to which 
she answered from the inside of the basket. 
Her answers did not ameliorate his frenzy, 
as he suddenly seized the sword and plunged 
it furiously and madly through the lid of 
the basket several times. At each time he 
drew it forth it was dripping with gore, 
which he took good care should he visible, 
although he did not ostentatiously display 
it. Several men rushed forward to seize 
the miscreant; but, from a warning gesture 
to let him alone, they at once desisted, 
knowing it would be fruitless to attempt to 
escape. As his anger appeared to subside, 
he turned round to another part of the 
circle, and, calling the girl by name, the 
little girl came rushing through the inter- 
vening ranks to her master, untouched and 
uninjured. How she could have quitted the 
basket when no communication was kept up 
between the ranks of the circle and the 
conjuror, was at once a mystery which none 
could solve. This latter test of his abilities 
completely gratified the expectations of his 
spectators, particularly when they disco- 
vered that he had not been guilty of the 
crime which they had imagined. They re- 
warded him amply, and retired, highly re- 
lieved from the thought that an unmanly 
murder had been committed in their pre- 
sence without their having interfered to 
prevent it. To prove this beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, there are not less than one 
hundred and fifty persons now in England 
who can vouch for the truth of this state- 
ment, having witnessed it; and those who 
have had an opportunity of witnessing the 
feats of the eastern jugglers, will readily 
credit it. Amongst their common tricks is 
one which also merits notice—namely, that 
of allowing a bystander to select any with- 
ered dry stick, about a foot in length,which, 
when given to the conjuror, he immediately 
plants it in the ground, and, shrouding him- 
self from all view in his kummerbund (si- 
milar to a long sheet, worn round the waist), 
commences to make it w, during the 
whole of which he utters some unintelligible 
jargon. After a space of nearly five minutes 
he rises and displays to sight and touch the 
before rotten stick in a full burst of verdure, 
with leaves and buds upon it. Again it is 
covered, and after a lapse of nearly the 
same time, it is uncovered, and it is now 
shewn with flowers upon it; some just 
blossoming, others forming into fruit. Again 
it is enshrouded; and after a similar period 


of time has elapsed, it is exhibited, and be- 
hold! the fruit is ripe. This is a strange 
deception ; but it is equally true as strange. 
The fruit is handed round, but it is never 
eaten ; and thus a delicacy, which, after 
much labour and many months’ natural 
growth, is consumed before it is ripe, is 
procured by these men in less than half-an- 
hour. 

Jerrick (February —) is a long, straggling 
village, situated upon a hill, the base of 
which is washed by the Indus. The Bagar, 
like those of most other towns in this part 
of the globe, is one mass of filth. Divided 
into several streets, each place is occupied 
by the peculiar caste to which it belongs 
from ancient custom—and the distinction is 
as well observed between the places of 
abode for each sect as much as it is in their 
relative castes. Rumours of an intended 
attack upon our camp were very rife here ; 
it being stated that the Ameers of Scinde 
had collected an army of twenty-seven 
thousand Beeloochees, and intended to over- 
whelm our little force. Here it was, in fact, 
that the British force first felt the benefits 
to be derived from a strong system of mili- 
tary discipline. They were now to change 
the peaceful amusement of playing at sol- 
diers ; and at once plunging into an arduous 
and watchful career, endeavour to carry the 
British arms with effect into a quarter where 
their = had been heard of, but never 
known. The transformation from a holiday 
game to severe work, unexpectedly, is not 
more wonderful than the transition of an 
every-day soldier to that of the stern and 
anxious warrior who puts forth all his, till 
then, dormant powers, and assuming the 
independent port and bearing of a host 
within himself, encounters all difficulties 
and dangers in perfect reliance on the dis- 
cipline to which he has been inured in more 

aceful times. The effect of this change 
is at once apparent. The routine of mono- 
tonous duty, where to-day is as yesterday, 
is changed for the spirit-stirring thought, 
that the safety of thousands may depend 
upon the vigilance of one; and the confi- 
dent reliance that is placed on one alone, 
braces him to an intense state of watchful- 
ness and resolution. An outlying cavalry 
picquet on the top of a high hill that com- 
manded a view of the surrounding country 
for some miles, and over which the damp 
wind from the Indus whistled, was the com- 
mencement of our actual campaign. The 
time of remaining here was from eight 
in the evening until six of the following 
morning. The turning out for this duty was 
as silent as could possibly he. No trumpet 
was allowed to be sounded ; and the neces- 
sary words of command passed from the 
superiors in whispers. These precautionary 
steps had an undoubted tendency to keep 
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all on the alert: however, no demonstration 
for an attack on the part of the enemy was 
manifested. 

The camels employed for the transit of 
tents and baggage of all descriptions were 
sent out every morning under charge of 
armed parties of the respective corps to 
which they might be attached, and brought 
home in the evening. A Sowar, or trooper 
of the Auxiliary Horse, was despatched 
in this manner with the camels of his 
corps; and while the beasts were grazing, 
the man was suddenly attacked while in a 
jungle by four Scindeans, who repeatedly 
fired at him with their matchlocks. The aim, 
however, probably caused by the weight of 
their pieces, not being very good, the Sowar 
escaped without injury; and watching the 
moment when all four had discharged their 
pieces at him, he plunged his spurs into his 
horse and galloped towards them. Seeing 
him rushing forward, they immediately dis- 
persed ; but the Sowar succeeded in catch- 
ing one of them, whom he immediately 
beheaded at one blow. Dismounting, he 
fastened the head, by the tuft of hair, to his 
saddle-bow, and rode into camp with the 
trophy of his victory thus publicly exhibited. 
He was promoted for this act of gallantry 
to the rank of havildar or serjeant. The 
treacherous disposition of the inhabitants of 
that country was sufficiently put to the test 
while the army was halting here. Three 
gentlemen went out shooting in the neigh- 
bouring woods and were burnt to death. 
Dr. Kenedy, in his work, attributes it to 
accident ; but there were many thought it 
was the effect of design. ‘Their bodies pre- 
sented a ghastly view when brought into 
camp—the flesh being cracked, and the 
bowels almost protruding from the heart. 


(To be continued.) 





Literature. 





Physiological Observations on Mental Sus- 
ceptibility. By T. B. Johnson. 


Tuts work is as interesting as it is in- 
structive, for it not only shews, and that 
with terseness, the influence of education 
on the varieties of the human race and the 
brute creation, but it is interspersed with 
pleasing anecdotes illustrative of the given 
assertions. The author introduces his work 
by a concise and well-worded preface, in 
which, by way of proof that opinions, how- 
ever long established, might be erroneous, 
he affirms that the minds of men are as va- 
Tious as their persons; thus constituting 
doubts and divers opinions which nothing 
but unshackled investigation can dissipate 
and ascertain. “Thought is involuntary ; a 
man may dissemble, but he cannot avoid 


his thoughts : can anything, then, be more 
preposterous than the attempt to force all 
men to entertain the same opinions? 
Charles V., not for the most amiable pur- 
poses, had caused the shedding of rivers of 
blood ; and when old age crept upon him, 
he resigned the crown of Spain in favour of 
his son Philip, and took to mechanism as 
the amusement of his latter days. He was 
particularly curious in regard to the con- 
struction of clocks and watches ; and having 
found, after repeated trials, that he could 
not bring any two of them to go exactly 
alike, he reflected, with a mixture of sur- 
prise as well as regret, on his folly in having 
bestowed so much time and labour on the 
more vain attempt of bringing mankind to 
a precise uniformity of sentiment concern- 
ing the doctrines of religion.” 

The author begins the first chapter with 
an able essay on the origin of language, and 
after giving some useful hints on the 
limited faculties of the human race, the 
superiority of man, the invention of writing, 
instinct and reason, he broaches that sub- 
ject which, as the welfare of a future 
generation depends upon it, ought never 
to be forgotten by the philanthropist—a 
proper system of education. As we are 
always desirous to give our readers all the 
possible information on this important sub- 
ject, we will transfer afew of Mr. Johnson’s 
remarks into our columns, 


ERRONEOUS SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION. 


“ As the limit of the human faculties is 
beyond the reach of precise definition, so 
the exact boundary of the influence of edu- 
cation can never be ascertained. The tree 
of knowledge spreads forth its numerous 
branches in various forms; and as the 
human mind is not constituted alike in any 
two individuals, different opinions cannot 
fail to be entertained as to the kind of 
intellectual attainment best calculated for 
our welfare and happiness, as well as of the 
mode of acquiring it; but, unless some 
more expeditious and more effectual mode 
could be adopted of imparting a knowledge 
of the Latin language than through the 
medium of the Eton Grammar, I cannot 
help thinking that, in a countless number 
of instances, seven years of a boy’s life are 
uselessly employed or thrown away. An 
acquaintance with various languages is all 
very well in its way, and may be desirable 
where there exists a thirst for it, and a 
requisite capacity for its attainment; but let 
it not be forgotten, that after much time 
and labour have been spent upon the study 
in question, and a competent knowledge 
obtained, the mind thus becomes loaded 
with a number of artificial signs, which can 
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never generate or produce new ideas, and, 
I am inclined to think, scarcely assist the 
powers of expression. A professed linguist 
will very rarely be found overburthened 
with genius or ability ; and, in defiance of 
his immense mental store of the elements 
of composition, neither his orations nor 
writings are found to evince that superiority 
which an unreflecting view of the case 
would suppose him capable of imparting. 
A knowledge of modern languages is plea- 
sant and useful, because it enables the pos- 
sessor to converse with strangers, or cor- 
respond with foreign countries ; and in this 
respect the French is preferable to every 
other, on account of its being more generally 
understood: but in the present state of the 
world, when the literary treasures of the 
ancients are to be found in all the tongues 
of the present day, the time which youth 
devote to the acquisition of the dead lan- 
guages, and far more frequently to the 
abortive attempt, might be much better 
employed in the attainment of useful in- 
structive science and sound philosophy. | 

“If we take a retrospective glance at an- 
cient Greece, at a period when its genius 
produced those specimens of art and science 
which have continued unrivalled — those 
compositions in prose and verse which have 
never been surpassed—one language only 
was used, and indeed, it may truly be said 
that one language only was understood. 

“ In most of our seminaries for education, 
an obstinate adherence to antiquated cus- 
toms is perseveringly pursued, to the serious 
injury of the pupil; and, in defiance of 
common sense and reason, folly is allowed 
to usurp the station where philosophy ought 
to become paramount. Like linguists, 
schoolmasters are not remarkable for ge- 
nius; nor is it an uncommon occurrence 
for a person of this class to profess to teach 
Latin and Greek, who is utterly incapable 
of expressing his ideas correctly in his mo- 
ther tongue. 

“ Instead of that systematic sameness so 
prevalent in the education of youth, a well- 
considered discretion should be exercised ; 
the construction of the tyro’s mind should 
be ascertained, and his studies selected 
according to the bent of his genius, or the 
poosher faculties of his mind. There per- 

ps never occurred an instance where an 
individual was calculated to excel in all the 
arts and sciences; and although the story 
of the ‘ Admirable Crichton’ has been 
placed before the eyes of the world in seve- 
ral, indeed many, publications, those who 
can credit what is related of him must pos- 
sess a much more than ordinary share of 
credulity. The Emperor Napoleon, un- 
questionably one of the most extraordinary 
men that ever appeared, and whose ope- 
rations, being so importantly public, enable 
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any person of reflection to form a tolerable 
estimate of his character, evinced more 
skill in occupying positions than in defend- 
ing them : he could fight a battle, but could 
not effect a retreat; he was deficient in 
what the old and ill-used Roman general, 
Sartorius, deemed essentially requisite in 
the commander of an army, namely, looking 
behind him. Similar observations are 
equally applicable to Hannibal, to Julius 
Cesar, to Julian the Apostate, and, indeed, 
to all those illustrious individuals whose 
extraordinary and well-authenticated actions 
and performances have been transmitted for 
the interesting amusement and instruction 
of admiring posterity. 

“ Since, then, the powers or faculties 
of the mind appear in various forms, how 
incumbent is it in those who have the 
direction of youth to ascertain the. most 
active and the leading features or faculties, 
and direct the attention accordingly.” 

The second, third, and fourth—in fact, all 
the chapters, six in number, are replete 
with information and pleasing anecdote. 
To conclude our criticism, we will make 
another extract, illustrative of the cunning 
of the Indians :— 


SINGULAR ADVENTURE OF A 
BRITISH SAILOR. 


“In the year 1779, when the war with 
America was conducted with great spirit 
upon that continent, a division of the British 
army was encamped on the banks of a 
river, and in a position so favoured by 
nature, that it was difficult for any military 
art to surprise it: war in America was 
rather a species of hunting than a regular 
campai ‘If you fight with art (said 
Washington to his soldiers) you are sure to 
be defeated. Acquire discipline enough for 
retreat and the uniformity of combined 
attack, and your country will prove the best 
of engineers.’ So true was the maxim of 
the American general, that the English sol- 
diers had to contend with little else. The 
Americans had incorporated the Indians 
into their ranks, and had made them useful 
in a species of war for which their habits of 
life had peculiarly fitted them, They sal- 
lied out of their impenetrable forests and 
jungles, and with their arrows and toma- 
hawks committed daily waste upon the 
British army, surprising their sentinels, 
cutting off their stragglers, and even when 
the alarm was given, and pursuit com- 
menced, they fled with a swiftness that the 
speed of cavalry could not overtake, into 
ro¢ks and fastnesses whither it was danger- 
ous to follow them. j 

“ In order to limit as far as possible this 
species of war, in which there was so m 
loss and so little honour, it was the custom 
with every regiment to extend its outposts 
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to a great distance beyond the encamp- 
ments, to station sentinels some miles in the 
woods, and keep a constant guard round 
the main body. 

“A regiment of foot was at this time 
stationed upon the confines of a boundless 
savanna. Its particular office was to guard 
every avenue of approach to the main body; 
the sentinels, whose posts penetrated into 
the woods, were supplied from the ranks, 
and the service of this regiment was thus 
more hazardous than any other. Its loss 
was likewise great. The sentinels were 
pe ly surprised by the Indians, and 
were borne off these stations without com- 
municating any alarm, or being heard of 
after. 

“ Not a trace was left of the manner in 
which they had been conveyed away, ex- 
cept that, upon one or two occasions, a few 
drops of blood had appeared ——% leaves 
which covered the ground. y imputed 
this unaccountable disappearance to trea- 
chery, and suggested, as an unanswerable 

ent, that the men thus surprised 
might at least have fired their muskets, and 
communicated the alarm to the contiguous 
post. Others, who could not be brought to 
consider it as treachery, were content to 
receive it as a mystery which time would 
unravel. 

“ One morning (the sentinels having been 
stationed as usual over night) the guard 
went to relieve a post which extended a 
considerable way into the wood. The sen- 
tinel was gone! The surprise was great, 
but the circumstance had occurred before, 
They left another man, wishing him better 
luck, ‘You need not be afraid,’ said the 
man, ‘ I shall not desert!’ 

“ The sentinels were replaced every four 
hours, and, at the appointed time, the guard 
again marched to relieve the post. To their 
inexpressible astonishment the man was 


q 
gone! ‘They searched round the spot, but 


no trace of his disappearance could be found. 
It was necessary that the station, from a 
stronger motive than ever, should not re- 
main unoccupied ; they were compelled to 
leave another man, and returned to the 
guard-house. ‘The superstition of the sol- 
diers was pastes, por wig ran Swen 
regiment. e colonel, being appri 

of the occurrence, signified his orien to 
accompany the guard when they relieved 
the sentinel they had left. At the appointed 
time they all marched together, and again, 
to their unutterable wonder, they found th 

post vacant, and the man gone! 

“ Under these circumstances, the colonel 
hesitated whether he should station a whole 
empany upon the spot, or whether he 

again submit the post to a single 
sentinel. The cause of these repeated dis- 
appearances of men, whose courage and 


e be considered a 
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honesty were never suspected, must.be dis- 
covered; and it seemed not likely that this 
discovery could be obtained by persisting in 
the ~ aos. Three brave men were 
now lost to the regiment, and to assign a 
fourth seemed phe less than giving him 
up to destruction. The poor fellow whose 
turn it was to take the station, though a 
man in other respects of incomparable 
resolution, trembled from head to foot. 

“ ¢T must do my duty (said he to the of- 
ficer), I know that; but I should like to 
lose my life with more credit.’ 

“ ¢ T will leave no man (said the colonel) 
against his will.’ 

“A man immediately stepped from the 
ranks, and desired to take the post. Eve 
mouth commended his resolution. ‘I wi 
not be taken away alive (said he), and you 
shall hear of me on the least alarm. At all 
events, I will fire my piece if I hear the 
least noise. If a crow caws or a leaf falls 
you shall hear my musket. You may be 
alarmed when nothing is the matter, but 
you must take the chance as the condition 
of the discovery.’ The colonel applauded 
his courage, and told him he would be right 
to fire upon the least noise which was 
ambiguous. His comrades shook hands with 
him, and left him with a melancholy fore- 
boding. The company marched back and 
waited the event in the guard-house. An 
hour had elapsed, and every ear was u 
the rack for the discharge of the mus! 
when upon a sudden the report was heard. 
The guard immediately marched, accompa- 
nied as before by the colonel of the regiment. 
As they approached the post, they saw the 
man advancing towards them, dragging 
another man on the ground by the hair of 
the head. When they came up to him, it 
appeared to be an Indian whom he had 
ot. An explanation was immediately re- 
uired. 

“¢T told your honour (said the man) 
that I should fire if I heard the least noise : 
the resolution I had taken has saved my 
life. I had not been long on my post when 
I heard a ing at some distance: I 
looked, and saw an American hog, such as 
are common in the woods, crawling along 
the ground, and seemingly looking for nuts 
under the trees and among the leaves. As 
these animals are so very common, I ceased 
to consider it for some minutes; but being 
on the constant alarm and expectation of 
attack, and scarcely knowing what was to 
cause of apprehension, 
I kept my eye vigilantly fixed upon it, and 
marked its progress amongst the trees; 
still there was no need to give the alarm, 
and my thoughts were directed to danger 
from another quarter. It struck me, how- 
ever, as somewhat singular to see this ani- 
mal making, by a circuitous passage, for a 
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thick coppice, immediately behind my post. 
I therefore kept my eye more constantly 
fixed upon it, and as it was within a few 
yards of the coppice, hesitated whether 
I should not fire. My comrades, thought 
I, will laugh at me for alarming them by 
shooting a pig! I had almost resolved to 
let it alone, when, just as it approached the 
thicket, I thought I observed it give an un- 
usual spring. I no longer hesitated; I 
took my aim, and discharged my piece; 
and the animal was stretched before me, 
with a groan that I conceived to be that of 
a human creature. I went up to it, and 
judge my astonishment, when I found that 
I had killed an Indian! He had enveloped 
himself with the skin of one of these wild 
hogs so artfully and completely, his hands 
and feet were so entirely concealed in it, 
and his gait and appearance were so exactly 
correspondent with that of the animal, that, 
imperfectly as they were always seen 
through the trees and jungles, the disguise 
could not be penetrated at a distance, and 
scarcely discovered upon a nearer aspect. 
He was armed with a dagger and a toma- 
hawk. 

“Such was the substance of this man’s 
relation. The cause of the disappearance 
of the other sentinels was now apparent. 
The Indians, sheltered in this disguise, 
secreted themselves in the coppice, watched 
the moment when they could throw it off, 
burst upon the sentinels without previous 
alarm, and, too quick to give them an op- 
portunity to discharge their pieces, either 
stabbed or scalped them, and bore their 
bodies away, which they concealed at some 
distance in the leaves. ‘The Americans 
gave them rewards for every scalp of an 
enemy which they brought. Whatever 
circumstances of wonder may appear in the 
present relation, there are many now alive 
who can attest its authenticity.” 


The Environs of London. By John Fisher 
Murray. Part IV. Blackwood and 
Sons. 

Tue Part now before us is not inferior to 

any of its predecessors ; on the contrary, it 

is of a more interesting character, as it con- 
tains topographical descriptions of Bushy 

Park, Hampton, Wimbledon, Kingston- 

upon-Thames, Weybridge, Byfleet, Shep- 

perton, Chertsey, Anningsley, and St. 

Anne’s Hill; with many pleasing associa- 

tions relating to them. There are sixteen 

creditable engravings, and two maps. ;. The 
following extract possesses a sad—a mourn- 
ful interest :— 


KING EDWY AND ELGIVA. 
“King Edwy, in his seventeenth year, 
was crowned with great magnificence in the 
market-place of Kingston. He was of a 





handsome figure and a most amiable disposi- 
tion. Before his accession he had been 
smitten with the charms of Elgiva, a noble 
lady, his kinswoman, whom he married 
secretly, in spite of the fulminations of Saint 
Dunstan, and Odo, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who had represented to him that their 
relationship was too near to allow of a union. 
Upon the day of his coronation a grand feast 
was prepared for all the nobles; but the 
king, disliking their rude merriment, took 
an early opportunity to withdraw and spend 
the remainder of the day in the more con- 
genial society of his best-beloved Elgiva. 
The nobles, after he was gone, expressed 
great dissatisfaction at the indignity with 
which they were treated in being aban- 
doned by their entertainer, and Saint Dun- 
stan was despatched by the rest to bring 
the monarch back to the table. Saint Dun- 
stan readily undertook the mission; and, 
accompanied by Odo, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who was also highly indignant at 
the disrespect Edwy had shewn to the 
church, rushed into the royal apartment. 
The brutal Dunstan immediately tore him 
from her arms, and applying an opprobrious 
epithet to the queen, dragged the young 
monarch by force into the banqueting hall 
of the nobles. It was not to be expected 
that any woman, however mild her temper, 
could forgive so deep an insult as this; and 
Elgiva exercised all the influence she pos- 
sessed over her husband’s mind to bring 
about the ruin of the presuming and unman- 
nerly priest. An opportunity was soon 
found; charges were brought against him 
from which he could not clear himself, and 
he was finally banished from the kingdom 
and forced to take refuge in Flanders. But 
the Archbishop of Canterbury still remained 
behind. The unhappy Elgiva, in espousing 
the king, had gained to herself a host of 
troubles and of enemies; and instead of in- 
timidating, had only embittered the latter by 
the means she had adopted. Intrigues were 
fomented against the young couple, who had 
loved so well, but sounwisely. Tlie queen, 
all fresh in youth, and all radiant in her 
beauty, was seized by the archbishop, at the 
head of a party of ruffians, and held forcibly 
upon the ground, while a wretch with a hot 
iron burnt her damask cheeks, to obliterate 
the traces of that transcendent loveliness 
which had set enmity between the civil and 
ecclesiastical power. She was then carried 
away to the sea coast, and hidden for some 
days, till an opportunity was found to con- 
vey her to Ireland. She remained in that 
country for some months, when she effected 
her escape. The scars on her face had 
healed; the brutal work had not been effec- 
tually done, and she shone in as great beauty 
as ever, and was hastening to Kingston, 
when she was intercepted at Gloucester by 


























the spies of the relentless archbishop. At 
this time, revolt was openly declared against 
the authority of Edwy, and to shew him how 
strong and how reckless the conspirators 
were, the archbishop gave orders that the 
unhappy princess should be put to death by 
the most horrible tortures which could be 
devised. It was finally resolved that she 
should be ham-strung. This cruel sentence 
was carried into execution, and the poor 
queen was left to linger upon a couch of 
straw, without nourishment or attendance of 
any sort, until death put a period to her 
caterings a few days afterwards. Edwy 
was soon after deposed. He did not long 
survive his Elgiva; crownless, and what to 
him was worse, wifeless, he died of a broken 
heart, before he had attained his twentieth 
year.” 


A Visit to Italy. By Mrs. Trollope. 


Tue name of this fair authoress, connected 
with a work of a similar nature to that 
which rendered it popular, would naturally 
induce us to hail such a book with pleasure, 
confident that it contained something new, 
amusing, interesting, and written with that 
natural force which characterizes the writ- 
ings of that lady. We have been, however, 
slightly disappointed. That Mrs. Trollope 
possesses a lively fancy, and is a great ob- 
server, no one will deny ; that she was ad- 
mirable in her sketches of the rough and 
salient forms of American life and scenery, 
will be readily granted; but that she is not 
quite at home in depicting the highly-po- 
lished objects with which Italy abounds, 
must also be as freely admitted. The fields 
of America were, so to speak, unexplored, 
till Mrs. Trollope made her campaign; 
while the very highways of Italy have been 
long since mapped out, and travellers, one 
after another, of capabilities, too, have ren- 
dered all but exhausted this vast field of 
literature. Notwithstanding, there is much 
pleasing matter in this work, and abundance 
of anecdote, which cannot fail to excite at- 
tention. We will make a short extract re- 
lating to a lady who, a few years back, 
excited great interest in this metropolis. 


MADAME CATALINI. 


“ Instead of going as usual to the Cascina 
after dinner yesterday, I was taken a mile or 
two out of Florence to pay a visit, from which 
I promised myself great pleasure, and re- 
ceived more .... I went to see Europe’s 
umwhile wonder and delight, Madame Cata- 
lani Valabrique. She is residing in a very 
beantiful villa,which stands in the midst of an 
extensive podere, of which she is the owner. 
Nothing could be more amiable than the 
reception she gave us. I think, of all the 
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nations who joined in the universal chorus 
in praise of her high character, her charm- 
ing qualities, and her unequalled talent, she 
loves the English best . . . . perhaps they 
best understand her worth; and the rare 
superiority of a mind that in the midst of 
flattery and adulation, which really seem to 
have known no limits, preserved all its sim- 
ple purity and goodness unscathed. I was 
equally surprised and pleased to see to what 
an extraordinary degree she had preserved 
her beauty. Her eyes and teeth are still 
magnificent, and I am told that when seen 
in evening full dress by candle-light, no 
stranger can see her for the first time with- 
out inquiring who that charming-looking 
woman is. A multitude of well-behaved 
reasons would have prevented me, especially 
at this my first introduction, from naming 
the very vehement desire I felt once more 
to hear the notes of a voice that had so 
often enchanted me. Perhaps if I had not 
seen her looking so marvellously young and 
handsome, the idea might neither have 
seized upon, nor tormented me so strongly 
as it did; but as it was, I certainly never 
longed more, perhaps never so much, to 
hear her sing as I now did. Her charming 
daughter, Madame de V——, was sitting 
near me, and I think I ventured to ask her 
if her mother ever sang now. To which 
she most gaily and promptly answered in 
the affirmative .... andthen.... what 
happened next I hardly know .... Iam 
afraid that I must have said something 
about my secret longings .... for the 
daughter whispered a few words to the mo- 
ther, and in a moment Madame Catalani 
was at the piano .... No, in her ve 
best days, she never smiled a sweeter cnt 
than she did then, as she prepared to comply 
with the half-expressed wishes of a stranger, 
who had no claim upon her kindness but 
that of being an Englishwoman. I know 
not what it was she sang; but scarcely had 
she permitted her voice to swell into one of 
those bravura passages, of which her execu- 
tion was so very — and so perfectly 
unequalled, that I felt as if some magi 
process was being performed upon me,which 
took me back again to something .. . 
know not what tocall it... . which I had 
neither heard nor felt for nearly twenty 
years. Involuntarily, unconsciously, m 
eyes filled with tears, and I felt as muc 
embarrassed as a young lady of fifteen might 
do, who suddenly found herself in the 
act of betraying emotions which she was 
very far indeed from wishing to display. 
‘Mais que cela est drole!’ exclaimed Ma- 
dame de V-——, laughing . . . . ‘ Voila ce 
qu’atrive toujours. Ceux qui ont bien 
connu la voix de maman, autrefois, ne sau- 
raient la voir maintenant, sans vouloir l’en- 
tendre chanter.... et .... dés quiils 
ont entendu quelques notes... . voild 
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qu’ils pleurent ’ * * Were I to tell you 
that the magnificent compass of e 
Catalani’s voice was the same as heretofore, 
and all the clear violin notes of it quite un- 
changed, you would probably not believe 
me; but you may venture to do so, I do 
assure you, without scruple, when I declare, 
that she still executes passages of the ex- 
tremest difficulty, with a degree of skill that 
might cause very nearly all her successors 
in the science to pine with envy, and more- 
over give up the competition in despair. 
When she had, with indescribable a 
humonr and sweetness of manner, delighted 
us in this way for a while, she left her seat 
at the instrument, and placed her daughter 
in it, who has indeed a charming voice, but 
she seems to play with it as with a trinket, 
whose value is a matter of indifference to 
her ... . singing us various little French 
ballads, as never were French ballads sung 
before . . . . Madame Catalani’s eldest son, 
who seems to love her as such a mother 
deserves to be loved, is living with her as 
her podesta, her friend and most dear com- 
panion; Madame de VY—— likewise ap- 
peared domiciliée with her excellent mother 
.... The youngest son, also spoken of as 
highly estimable, is in the army, and with 
his regiment. The dwelling of Madame 
Catalani is extremely beautiful, being a large 
mansion, containing some very splendid 
rooms, and situated, like all other Florentine 
villas, in a spot of great beauty, command- 
ing very extensive views among the pic- 
turesque hollows of the neighbouring Apen- 
nines, with the ever bright-looking villas 
scattered among them. This quiet residence 
is, in truth, a retreat of great beauty, and 
such a home as well pleases the fancy as the 
chosen scene of repose for one who has 
passed through many feverish interludes of 
gay and fashionable life; but with a heart 
and soul so wholly uninjured thereby, as to 
render the quietly looking back upon them 
more a matter of innocent triumph than of 
regret.” 


Whistle Binkie ; or, the Piper of the Party. 


We seldom find so many gems of poesy 
congregated in so small a space as are to be 
found in this excellent little work. Each 
piece has its merit, be it comic or senti- 
mental, grave or sad ; and all evince a de- 
gree of talent that strongly recommends 
them to those who are risibly inclined or 
to others of a less mercurial temperament, 
The work is heralded by a cleverly written 
biographical sketch of John Donald Car- 
rick, editor of the first series of Whistle 
Binkie, and by an abridged life of Alex- 
ander Rogers,a bard of no mean pretensions, 
who first brought himself into London pub- 
licity by his satirical ballad, which appeared 
when George the Fourth visited Scotland, 
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entitled, “Sawney, now the King’s come.” 
Both lives are full of interest and incident. 
As some of our readers may not be ac- 
quainted with the meaning of the title of 
the work, we will extract the 


DISSERTATION ON WHISTLE- 
BINKIES. 

“Dr. Jamieson, in defining ‘ Whistle- 
binkie,’ thus illustrates the term in its ap- 
plication: ‘One who attends a penny wed- 
ding, but without paying anything, and 
therefore has no right to take any share of 
the entertainment; a mere spectator, who 
is, as it were, left to siton a bench by him- 
self, and who, if he pleases, may whistle 
for his own amusement.’ If the Doctor’s 
explanation were correct, the race of Whistle- 
binkies would long ere this have become 
extinct in the country, as we cannot sup- 
pose the treatment he describes much cal- 
culated to encourage their growth ; but, as 
we observe the meaning of the term is only 
given as understood in Aberdeenshire, we 
presume he means to avail himself of the 
county privilege, and retract it when he 
finds it convenient. 

“‘ As names in Scotland are held in esti- 
mation according to their antiquity and re- 
spectable standing, it may not be amiss to 
inform our readers, that the Whistle-binkies 
in the present day can vie with most names 
in Europe, not only in a numerical point of 
view, but also in heraldic importance. It 
has, however, been alleged that the Whistle- 
binkies of the North arose, at first, from 
what some consider to be rather a low 
origin ; this, were it true even to the fullest 
extent, is no disparagement, since the acorn 
must mingle with the earth before the oak 
is produced, According to the most pains- 
taking among our etymologists, the name 
was first conferred upon one who, in his 
attendance upon weddings and other con- 
vivial occasions, rendered himself so agree- 
able to the company by his skill in whistling, 
that he was allowed to sit at the Bink or 
board, and partake of the things free 
of all expense, an honour, in the early ages 
of our history, which was only conferred on 
the highest degree of merit. _In process of 
time, the cognomen of Whistle-binkie, 
which drose in a rude age, came to be ap- 
plied tomen whose intellectual powers were 
either put forth in whistling, singing, story- 
telling, or any other source of amusement 
that caught the fancy and received the en- 
couragement of their fellow men, while en- 
gaged in their convivial orgies. In the 
present times, the profession is divided into 
so many castes, that we find it no easy task 
to assign them their proper places. In our 
endeavour to effect this, however, we shall 
begin with the sons of the ‘ sock and buskin,’ 
with the celebrated Mr. Mathews at their 
head, whom we take to have been the most 


























renowned Whistle-binkie of his age. In 
the next rank to the votaries of Thespis, we 
would place all professional singers who ap- 
pear at public dinners, and receive the run 
of their teeth, and a per contra mair attour 
for their attendance. After them, comes a 
class of a more modest description, to whom 
a dinner-ticket is considered a remuneration 
sufficiently liberal, and whose powers of 
song, like the captive tenantry of the grove, 
is poured forth for the slender considera- 
tion of seed and water. Though, in these 
three classes, may be comprised a great 
proportion of those who are justly entitled 
to belong to the fraternity of Whistle- 
binkies, yet there are fractions of the 
great y politic which we cannot pro- 
perly assign to any of the ahove castes; 
some of these we would arrange under the 
head of amateur Whistle-binkies: this de- 
scription, though not so numerous, perhaps, 
as any of the others, are much inclined to 
consider themselves superior in point of 
personal respectability to any we have men- 
tioned ; this, however, is a point which does 
not lie with us to decide ; suffice it to say, 
that an amateur Whistle-binkie is one 
whose acquaintance is courted on account 
of his possessing the talents we have de- 
scribed, and whose time is occupied in fulfil- 


ling an eternal round of dinner and tea fo 


party engagements, not that his entertainers 
ve any personal regard for his character, 
bat merely because they can make him a 
useful auxiliary in amusing their friends. 
Those men who relish this mark of dis- 
tinction can easily be known by their per- 
petual attempts to divert, and the delectable 
expression of conviviality which is ever and 
anon lighting up their countenances, where 
may be seen, traced in the legible hand of 
joyous dame nature herself, ‘ Dinner, tea, or 
supper parties attended in town or country 
on the shortest notice.’ There is also an- 
other description of the same genus, which 
may be called hooded Whistle-binkies ; 
these gents are invited out for the same 
purpose as the former, but, perhaps, from 
the delicate Ee of their host, or 
the obtuseness of their own perceptions, 
they are prevented from discovering that 
they are present for. a motive. All lions, 
m our opinion, whether they belong to 
science, literature, or the arts, if they accept 
an invitation for the purpose of allowing 
themselves to be stirred up with the long 
pole, and shewn off for the amusement or 
| preren of old ladies, young ladies, 
le masters or misses, come under the 
denomination we have so often referred to. 
Even the clergyman who attends a public 
inner, and says grace as an equivalent for 
png wm gn xe considered (with rever- 
it spoken) as coming under the 
designation of a respectable, well-disposed, 
time-serving Whistle-binkie. 
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“ As we do not wish, however, to draw 
too largely on the patience of our readers, 
we shall conclude by noticing another set 
of men, which we have not a: 
these we shall term saucy ‘istle-binkies, 
and to the conduct of two of this class, we 
may safely aver, the present little publica- 
tion owes its existence. The case was 
this:—A much respected friend of ours, 
whom we shall call Mrs. Petticraw, had a 
large party about a month , to which 
we, among many others, were invited. The 
good lady had no resources within herself, 
and afraid to trust to chance for the amuse- 
ment of her company, had very consider- 
ately invited two noted Whistle-binkies to 
attend; the one celebrated for the sweet, 
chaste, and melodious style in which he 
warbled forth the sentimental minstrelsy of 
the day; and the other equally famed for 
the fine vein of rich, racy, laugh-exciting 
humour, which he threw into his songs, 
which were all as comic in conception as if 
they had been genuine casts taken from the 
interior of the harns-pan of Momus himself. 
In the prospect of meeting two such wor- 
thies, curiosity stood, most lady-like, on 
tip-toe. She might as well, however, have 
kept her seat; neither of the gentlemen 
made their appearance, and their absence 
rmed an ever-recurring topic of sorrowful 
remark. Seeing the disappointment which 


the conduct of these — favourites oc- 
casioned to our kind hostess and her fair 
friends, the thought struck us that it would 
be doing a service to a number of our female 
acquaintances, and perhaps to the public at 
the same time, if we could manage to get 
up a sort of substitute for such saucy 
istle-binkies, in order that—when 

happened to be taken ill with the whipper- 
tooties or mullygrubs, two complaints to 
which they, above all other men, are par- 
ticularly exposed —their absence in any 

where they had been invited might 
not be quite so severely regretted as in the 
instance we have just noticed. With this 
view, therefore, and in order to enable every 
gentleman and lady to become, to a certain 
degree, their own Whistle-binkies, we have 
selected, chiefly from unpublished manu- 
scripts, the following collection of comic 
and sentimental songs, which, as we have 
been particularly careful in excluding all 
pieces of an indelicate or immoral deserip- 
tion, we respectfully present to the notice 
of the public, confident, if it does not excite 
the smiles of the fair, that the most fasti- 
dious among them will never find herself a 
blush out of pocket by a careful perusal of 
its ? 

e will conclude our brief critique by 
transferring to our columns.a few lines by 
the late talented labourer in the field of lite- 
rature— Motherwell. 
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“ LOVE’S DIET. 


‘¢ Tell me, fair maid, tell me truly, 
How should infant Love be fed; ' 
If with dew-drops, shed so newly 
On the bright green clover blade ; 
Or, with roses pluck’d in July, 
And with honey liquored ? 
Oh, no! oh, no! 
Let roses blow, 
And dew-stars to green blade cling ; 
Other fare, 
More light and rare, 
Befits that gentlest nursling. 


‘* Feed him with the sigh that rushes 
*Twixt sweet lips, whose muteness speaks 
With the eloquence that flushes 
All a heart’s wealth o’er soft cheeks ; 
Feed him with a world of blushes 
And the glance that shuns, yet seeks : 
For, ‘tis with food, 
So light and good, 
That the spirit-child is fed ; 
And with the tear 
Of joyous fear 
That the small elf’s liquored.”” 





PHiscellaneous. 


THE CORSO AT ROME. 
BY LE CHEVALIER CHATELAIN, 


WuEN you hear of the Corso at Rome as 
the general rendezvous of the nobility, who 
drive up and down in elegant equipages, 
countless in number, you naturally fancy a 
superb avenue, well aired and bordered, as 
in most of our southern towns, with verdant 
trees and magnificent cafés—those temples 
of fashion and pleasure; and you even, 
rhaps, go the length of imagining that, as 

it is a question of the native land of music, 
snatches of delicious symphonies will reveal 
the taste of a melody-loving people; or 
that at any rate, at some distance, both 
youth and childhood would each be par- 
taking of the amusements of their age ; and 
that it was the very place to enjoy, at the 
decline of day, the cooling freshness of the 
breeze, and to witness the parting beams of 
the sun...... Well, then, good people, 
— eceive yourselves. 
en, six weeks after my departure 

from France, I was told, “‘ There is the 
Tiber,” ... I perceived a river of no great 
breadth, that I crossed by a bridge rather 
ill-built than otherwise, after having looked 
with disgust on two horrible statues of 
saints, the modern production of a would- 
be sculptor, who had been entrusted to 
decorate the bridge. On the right I beheld 
the Castle of St. Angelo, the Vatican, the 
sublime Basilica, and the mournful Monte 
Mario, with its black cypresses ; on the left 
I perceived some abrupt hills, some kind of 
marshes, and a number of ruins of old 
castles, held sacred amongst artists under 
the title of Poussin’s Buildings. Then 
appeared a desert of a street, two miles in 
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length; then the Porta del Popolo, the 
piazza of the same name, that is ornamented 
by a superb obelisk, and disgraced by two 
fountains, the sculpture of which is an insult 
to all good taste ; and lastly, a street almost 
as long as the first, but much narrower, and 
overshadowed by tall houses, several of 
which are styled palaces—this they told me 
was the Corso. The equipages form two 
lines, that cross each other and continue 
circulating after passing the goal. 

The whole population of Rome being 
thus crowded into one narrow neck, the 
foot passengers are well nigh trodden un- 
derneath the hoofs of the horses, luckily 
not much given to capering ; but in sum- 
mer this conglomeration of human beings 
occasions an excess of heat and dust that is 
scarcely endurable. 

But at least, say you, in the midst of all 
these disagreeables, the rich alone surely 
have the privilege of dispensing mud and 
dust to the baser orders on foot? Wrong 
again! Side by side with a prince or even 
an ex-majesty, comfortably ensconced in an 
elegant equipage, behind which are hanging 
a whole cluster of lacqueys strangely ac- 
coutred, you perceive a cobbler dizened out 
in his Sunday clothes, and proud as a pea- 
cock in the midst of his radiant family, 
seated on the well-known cushion of an old 
caléche, drawn with difficulty by two Rosi- 
nantes at the last gasp. Three or four of his 
apprentices are stuck up behind to personate 
lacqueys. It is amusing to watch the airs 
he gives himself; how he surveys from top 
to toe the stranger whose boots he blacked 
that same morning; and how his robust 
helpmate, vastly proud of the new net of 
green ribands on her head, is minutely 
criticizing the dresses of neighbouring mar- 
chionesses and countesses. Should the 
carriage by chance be obliged to stop, or 
should some Creesus call for an ice to dispel 
his ennui, then immediately the cobbler 
loses no time in sending a deputation to the 
retailer of wines ; and while the melancholy 
lord of millions is pecking up an ice, or 
tasting his orgeat glacé, an enormous flagon 
of Romanesco, borne in triumph in the 
midst of his neighbours, serves to quench 
the thirst of father, mother, children, lac- 
queys, and coachman, until it is fairly 
emptied. The merriment that presides at 
these libations throws a halo of gaiety over 
its immediate vicinity that contrasts forcibly 
with the mournful gravity of all the rest. 

In the midst of this carousal, the carriage 
of the cardinals may be distinguished by 
their massiveness, their redness, their old- 
fashioned gilding, and the multitude of lac- 
queys hanging behind them. Nearly stifled 
within the depth of his carriage, his emi- 
nence can only throw a sidelong glance at 
the fair ladies, who pass and pass again ; but, 
on the other hand, he enjoys the wondrous 
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satisfaction of hearing the drums beat, and 
seeing the soldiers turn out of the guard- 
house to present arms to him—all of which 
is not without its value at Rome. 

In the midst of all this, what becomes of 
the Exquisites? doubtless they are capering 


round those carriages best filled with the 
animation of the softer sex, or are galloping 
at full speed in the English fashion, at the 
imminent risk of breaking their necks? 
No such thing. It is not in the Corso the 
same as in the Bois de Boulogne in France, 
or Hyde Park in England. Those who re- 
quire riding on horseback, either from 
want of exercise, from habit, or from 
vanity, must rest content at Rome with 
creeping behind the equipages—and the 
number of such persons is very limited. 
By far the greater portion of young men of 
bon ton, after having slowly paced the whole 
Corso (intra muros), come and place them- 
selves right and left on the Piazza del 
Popolo. There they stand, crossing their 
arms, twisting their gloves, pulling up their 
cravats, and pirouetting abruptly round on 
their heels as if some one had called to them 
from behind, though they know that such 
is not the case, and bowing every minute to 
the ladies that pass them, happy if the 
receive in turn a smile or a glance whic 
can be perceived by their rivals. Night 
comes on, and they retire for the most part 
exceedingly bored, but they have shewn 
themselves—and at Rome this is the main 
point. 

Such is the Corso and its pleasures !— 
Cambridge Advertiser. 


INSTANCES OF LONG LIFE. 


Tue following details are extracted from a 
curious book, by Lejoncourt, recently 
published, and entitled “ Les Centenaires, 
Anciens et Modernes:”—“ There have died 
in England, in the course of the last century, 
49 persons who have reached from 130 to 
180 years of age. Of those, seven reached 
134 years, four 138, two 146, four 155, one 
159, one 160, one 168, one 169, and one 
173. The official returns of Russia shew 
that there were in that empire, in 1814, 
seven persons aged upwards of 125 years, 
and one who had passed 160. In 1835, 
a man died there 135 years old; and in 
1838 there died 1238 persons who had 
passed 100, of whom 125 were upwards of 
120, 111 were from 121 to 125, from 
126 to 130, five from 131 to 140, one was 
145, three were from 150 to 155, one was 
160, and one 165. In France we do not 
live so long, yet the following instances of 
longevity are worthy of notice. In 1710, a 
ee named Jean Mazard, died at Dun- 
Roi, in Bery, aged upwards of 110. 
This man preserved his senses to the last, 
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and was married ten times. The last time 
he entered into the married state he was 99 
years of age, and the bride 18, who two 
years afterwards made him a father. A 
curé of Lisieux, nagped Desroches, died in 
1712, aged 113. He celebrated mass a few 
days before his death, and resided 91 years 
in the parish. In the same year died 
Jacques Thevenot, a labourer at Chateau- 
Vilain, aged 114, married three times, and 
the father of 39 children; and an officer, 
named Bultrade, buried at Saint Germain, 
aged 115, leaving 17 children, the eldest 74, 
the youngest 12. In 1718, an apothecary, 
named Le Baupin, died at Chateaubriand, 
107 years old; he was married twice, and 
was upwards of 80 when he contracted the 
second marriage. He was father of 32 
children—16 by each wife, and he was 103 
years old when his wife was delivered of 
two fine boys, who died upwards of 90 

ears later. In 1747, died at Lourdes 

- Nazon de Vige, 118 years old. He was 
passionately fond of shooting, and had good 
sport not long before his death. He was 
upwards of 100 when he married. In 1757, 
a farmer of Bar,’near Tulle, named Nouthac, 
died at the age of 115. He never had 
a day’s sickness, was married three times, 
was 92 when he entered the state of wed- 
lock the second time, by which union he 
had several children, and was 102 when he 
married the third time. 


MENTAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


Tue difference of mental power between 
the sexes is, probably, just sufficient to 
make them divide the duties of life bene- 
ficially. It may be a good reason for not 
exacting from women the same mental ex- 
ertions as from men, but a very bad one 
for not fully cultivating the powers that they 
have. There has been a deal of fan- 
ciful theory upon this subject. Sometimes 
it has been pretended the whole difference 
between the minds of the two sexes was 
the consequence of education: at other times 
it has been contended that, though there 
was a natural difference, it was only dis- 
similarity; the male being just as deficient 
in some respects as the female is in others ; 
but that she ought not on that account to be 
held inferior. Rousseau maintained, that 
the mind of man was distinguished by the 
sole possession of genius, of which the 
mind of woman was absolutely destitute in 
every degree. Johnson thought there was 
a natural want of precision in woman’s 
ideas. An eminent man, lately dead, 
tried the capacities of his daughters, to as- 
certain the fact, and came to the conclusion 
that the minds of both sexes were equal, 
except in respect to patience. Many other 
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fanciful views might be enumerated, were 
it worth the trouble. The si r 
seems to be, that every faculty in the minds 
of the two sexes are the same, except that 
there is less general vigour in those of 
women. There is no mental exercise in 
which men have excelled, that women have 
not also succeeded in extremely well, up toa 
certain point. Bat whenever the greatest 
efforts are required, whether of judgment, 
attention, perseverance, or any other 
power, the superior vigour of the masculine 
mind aA es —— ot the 
greater part usiness 0: 28 not 
require the utmost exertion, even of ordinary 
ability, it is only in the more arduous 
pursuits that the superiority of the mascu- 
line mind appears, invariably. In lower 
stages of civilization, it occasionally happens 
that the advantage is observed to be om the 
side of the women; for any circumstance 
in their habits that imposes upon them 


the necessity of. r exercise of obser- 
vation and j ent, turns the balance in 
their favour. But in the complicated and 


laborious .offices of ee wr ees no 
education would give general superiority 
or even equality to the female sex: the de- 
mand for laborious investigations; and the 
highest powers of combination: and ‘inven- 
tion, is too constant both in professions‘and 
science~+ Woman's Rights and Duties. 





y. 
to accomplish the difficult object which he 


proposed to himself.— Foreign Monthly Re- ‘and 
view 


Character of Man.—As storm following 
storm, and wave succeeding wave, give ad- 
ditional hardness to the shell that encloses 
the pearl; so do the storms and -waves of . 
life add force to the character of man. 


truth Pellet Bow 
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' The Lizard, or Bloodsucker, and the 
.— There is a species of lizard in: 
the East Indies that moves about in bushes 
on the look-out for food; it is sometimes 
called the bloodsucker, for what reason 
I know not, except that the colour of its 
jaws and throat is crimson. In practising 
with the pellet bow, I have often seen these 
animals on a branch, and as they observed 
me, they appeared to understand my in- 
tentions, for they invariably moved round 
the branch, so as to keep it between them 
and me, peeping out at one time to the 
Tight and then to the left, as I changed my 

wition to have a shot at them. I have 
frequently strack the branch with a pellet 
from the bow, the concussion stunning the 
lizard so that he has fallen to the ground, 
bat soon recovering himself from the effects 
of the shock, starts off as if nothing had 
happened.— J. N. 
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